A child 


was born with three teeth. They looked much like pearls 
in a mussel. They were set in pink gums, glistening every 
time the child laughed. 


And the child laughed a lot. A natural at smiling, 
it happily shared its boon. 


It was said the teeth were an inheritance from the child’s 
past life. This made it an heir to bygone knowledge. 


People gathered around and laughed with the child. 

They counted together the teeth, one, two and three. Having 
its belly tickled and hands squeezed, the child let out a 
happy giggle each time. It became a habit to cheer the child 
up with cordial jests and small gifts to get a glimpse of 
the teeth. A belief quickly spread: 


To catch the sight of one tooth meant good luck, 


two blessing, 


three divine grace. 


The folk lined up, holding offerings of sweet words. 
They all asked for fortunes and favours in exchange. 


The child oracle kept laughing. The folk was grateful 
for such a benevolent godling. Soon enough the oracle’s 
cradle was heavy with gifts. 


First, there was a lot of food. Sweet applesauce, fruit 

cut into eloquent shapes, salt dough pastries, bouquets 

of herbs, chocolate-coated nuts, puff pastries, fruit Jelly 
dusted with icing sugar, warmed vine with honey, heavily 
spiced stew, smoked meat, cauldron soups, fresh fish. 
Later, people started bringing items. Small tchotchke, 
things that would rattle when shaken in front of the 
child’s face. Eventually, more personal artifacts started 
showing up. A small gem with an engraved portrait, a 
lavish mirrors with a golden handle, a diary with feverish 
notes, a box full of envelopes, a book on bird watching. 
People from far away places started coming, and the gifts 
kept getting more eccentric. 


One day, someone noticed a fourth tooth. 


“There’s a fourth one!” 


In disbelief, the rest of the folk pushed forward, and 
poked inside the oracle’s mouth. Indeed, there were four, 
the fourth one just as round and shiny as the first three. 
Everyone wanted to see for themselves. 

The oracle’s eyes filled up with tears, but no one really 
noticed, only focusing on prying the mouth open. 

They shoved each other away, pulled the lips apart, tearing 
at the puffy cheeks. 


“Four 

four 

four,” 

they chanted. 

“One 1s for luck, 
two 1s for blessing, 
three 1s for grace, 
four is for opulence,’ 
they cheered. 


> 


Each of the folk wanted to touch the four teeth, one by 
one, leaving the fourth one as the last. Face flushed 

with warm blood, the oracle finally cried. Still, the chants 
and cheers were louder. All they could perceive were 

the four pearls set in the pink gums. 


“Four 

four 

four,” 

they chanted. 


“One 1s for luck, 


two ıs for blessing, 


three ıs for grace, 


four 1s for opulence,” 


they cheered. 


In their craze, they started grabbing the offerings 
collected by the cradle. The honeyed vine was opened, 
and the folk drunk it while eating the food. 


A banquet for the oracle began. The folk slowly made 
made their way through the hill of offerings. 


By the time the banquet was finished, everyone’s teeth 
hurt from all the chewing. With full bellies, the folk 
lay tired by the cradle. The room became cold, so they 
cuddled up to keep from shivering. The child lay 

still, cheeks hot from crying. 


By morning, the folk sobered up. One by one they left the 
room, ashamed to look at the cradle. They tried to 

be silent, but the broken glass and bones crunched under 
their heels. 


It took a forever and a day to clean up the room. 
And twice as long for the child to feel safe to smile. 


The teeth kept growing. By the time the child was the 
age to speak words, there were too many of them, 

filling up the mouth to the brim. Everything it spoke was 
in fricatives, the sound barely escaping between the 
tight gaps. 


The child spent most of its time with with a tutor. It often 
fell sick with fever, frustrated by the inability to learn 

to speak. Frail and small, the child stayed sickly. All the 
teeth, once seen as a good omen, were now a bad spell. 


The tutor was most days at the child’s bedside. The cradle 
was long outgrown. The tutor started off by telling 

stories from memory, but eventually run out of ideas. After 
that they moved on to reading from books. When there 
were no more books left, they started writing their own 
ones. Such the tutor soothed the child with tales. The child 
liked the heroic ones most, bravely showing a thin 

lipped smile. A particularly favored one started at a river, 
in a coffin. 


The tutor’s words felt like a sweet witches spell rubbed 
on the gums. 


